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THE LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 
(Continued.) 

The affair of Sullivan’s Island was a most 
extraordinary deliverance; for, if the Eng- 
lish had succeeded, it is more than proba- 
ble the southern colonies would, at that 
time, have been compelled to have submit- 
ted to the English government. Dreadful 
was the cannonade, but without effect. 
Porto Bello, Boccochico, and the other 
castle at Carthagena, were obliyed to strike 
to Vernon; Fort Lewis, in St. Domingo, 
yielded to the metal of admiral Knowles; 
but in this instance an unfinished battery, 
constructed with Palmetto logs, resisted, 
for a whole day, the 12 and 18 pounders of 
the British fleet, to the astonishment and 
admiration of every spectator. 

The fleet and army under sir Henry 
Clinton and sir Peter Parker being repul- 
sed, general Lee then flew to the assist- 
ance of Georgia, where he continued for 
some weeks, planning schemes to put that 
province in a state of defence, and to make 


an excursion into East Florida, as their | 
southern frontiers were suffering consid-— 


erably by the incursions of the Indians, and 
others, from that quarter. 

About this time, the congress were in- 
formed, by general Washington, that Clin- 
ton, with the troops under his command, 
had returned, and joined general Howe at 


Staten Island. In consequence of this in- | 


telligence, the congress were convinced, 
that the English, by collecting their whole 
force into a point, were determined to make 
a vigorous exertion at New-York, and, in 
order to ensure success there, were dispos- 
ed, for the present, to overlook every other 
project. The getting possession of that 
city, and the junction of the two armies 
under generals: Howe and Burgoyne, it 
Was the congress’s opinion, were the grand 
objects they hed in view, and for the at- 
tainment of which they would give up eve- 
ty iuicrior consideration. Lee’s success in 
the southern department had increased the 
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good opinion they had conceived of him; 
his reputation was in its zenith, and they 
now applied to him for assistance, in the 
present important situation of their affairs. 
An express was despatched to Georgia, 
directing him to repair, as soon as possible, 
to Philadelphia; there to wait for such or- 
ders as they might judge expedient. He 
returned with great expedition, the begin- 
ning of October, and waited on congress 
immediately on his arrival, who, after con- 
sulting him, resolved that he should, with- 
‘out delay, repair to the camp at Haerlem, 
with leave, if he should judge proper, to 
visit the post in New-Jersey. 

Hitherto general Lee had been success- 
ful, and was universally esteemed; but for- 
tune now began to reverse the scene. On 
ithe 18th of December, 1776, at the head 
of all the men he could collect, he was 
marching to join general Washington, who 
had assembled the Pennsylvania militia, to 
secure the banks of the Delaware. From 








the distance of the British cantonment, he 
| was betrayed into a fatal security, by which, 
jin crossing the upper part of New-Jersey 
| from the North-River, he fixed his quarters, 
and lay carelessly guarded, at some dis- 
(tance from the main body. This circum- 
‘stance being communicated to  colonei 
| Harcourt, who commanded the British 
| light-horse, and had then made a desultory 
excursion at the head of a small detach- 
ment, he conducted his measures with such 
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| off, though several gaurded posts and arm- 
Led patroles lay in the way. Great was the 
| Joy of the British, and equal the conster- 
jed event. The taking of a single officer 
prisoner, in other circumstances, would 
jhave been a matter of little moment, but, 


ry skill prevailed, and the inexperience 


ance, the loss of a commander, whose spir- 








edge in his profession, acquired by actual 


in the present state of the continental for- |) 
ces, where a general deficiency of milita-| 


of the officers was even a greater greiv-| 


it of enterprize was directed by great knowl. | 
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service, was indeed of the utmost impor= 
tance. 

The congress, on hearing the news, or- 
dered their president to write to general 
Washington, desiring him to send a flag 
to general Howe, for the purpose of ene 
quiring in what manner general Lee was 
treated, and if he found that it was not 
agreeable to his rank and character, to send 
a remonstrance to general Howe on thé 
subject. This produced much inconveni- 
ence on both sides, and much calamity to 
individuals. A cartel had sometime be- 
fore been established for the exchange of 
prisoners between the generals Howe and 
Washington, which had hitherto been car+ 
ried into execution as far as time and cir- 
cumstances would admit. As Lee was 
particularly obnoxious to government, it 
was said that general Howe was tied down, 
by his instructions, from parting with him 
upon any terms, if the fortune of war should 
throw him into his power. General Wash- 
ington, not having at this time any prison- 
ers of equal rank with general Lee, pro- 
posed to exchange six field officers for 
him, the number being intended to balance 
the disparity; or, if this was not accepted, 
he required that he should be treated 
suitably to his station, according to the 
practice established among polished na- 
tions, till an opportunity offered for a fair 
and direct exchange. To this it was an- 


|, swered, that, as Mr. Lee was a deserter 
address and activity, that Lee was carried | 


from his majesty’s service, he was not 
to be considered as a prisoner of war; that 
he did not at ail come within the condi- 


| tions of the cartel, nor could he receive 
! nation of the Americans, at this unexpect- | 
| 


any of its benefits. This brought on a fruits 
less discussion, whether general Lee, whd 


_ had resigned his half-pay at the beginning 


of the troubles, could be considered as a@ 
deserter; or whether he could, with jus- 
tice, be excluded from the general. bene- 
fits of a cartel in which no particular ex® 
ception of persons had been made. In thé 
mean time, general Lee was gaurded with 
all the strictnéss which a state-critiinal of 
the first magnitude could have - experief{- 
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ced in the most dangerous political con- 
juncture. This conduct not only suspend- 
ed the operation of the cartel, but induced 
retaliation on the American side, and colo- 
ned. Campbell, who had hitherto been 
treated with great humanity by the people 
of Boston, was now thrown into a dungeon. 

Those British officers who where pri- 
soners in the southern colonies, though 
not treated with equal rigour, were, how- 
ever, abridged of their parole liberty. It 
was at the same time declared, that their 
future treatment should, in every degree, 
be regulated by that which general Lee 
experienced, and that their persons should 
be answerable, in the utmost extent, for 
any violence that was offered to him. Thus 
matters continued till the capture of the 
British army under general Burgoyne at 
Saratogo, October 17, 1777. A change of 
conduct towards him then took place; he 
was allowed his parole in New-York, lodg- 
ed in the same house with lieutenant colo- 


- nel Butler, of the $8th, dined with gene- 


ral Robertson, commander of the town, and 
with many principal officers and families, 
and a short time after was exchanged. 

The first military scene in which gene- 
ral Lee appeared after his liberation, was 
the battle of Monmouth, which determin- 
ed his career in the American army. Be- 
fore this affair, his character in general 


‘was very respectable; many of the warm 


friends of America highly valued the im- 
portant services he had rendered to the 
United States. 

From the beginning of the contest, he had 
excited and. directed the military spirit 
which pervaded the continent; his conver- 
sation raised an emulation among the ofh- 


‘cers, and he taught them to pay a proper 


attention to the health, cloathing, and com- 
fortable subsistence of their men; add to 
this, his zeal was unwearied in inculca- 
ting the principles of liberty among 
all ranks of peopic; hence, it is said, 
that astrong party was formed in con- 
gress, and by some discontented offi- 
cers in the army, to raise Lee to the first 
command; and it hath been suggested by 
many, that general Lee’s conduct at the 
battle of Monmouth was intended to effect 
this plan; for, could the odium of the de- 
feat have been at that time thrown on gene- 
ral Washington, and bis attack of the Brit- 
ish army made to appear rash and impru- 
dent, there is great reason to suppose he 
would have been deprived of his com- 
mand. It bath been vbserved by some wri- 
ters on this subject, that when general Lee 
«was taken prisoner, the American army 


was ob.nao mar with the Roval forces, but: 


85 8 Fee. | B 


the case was much changed on his return 
from captivity. He found them improved, 
and daring-enough.to attack.eventhe Brit- 
ish grenadiers with firmness and resolu- 
tion. Had not this been the case, and gene- 
ral Lee, when ordered to attack the rear 
of the royal army, seeing his men beat 
back with disgrace, unwilling to rally, and 
acting with fear and trepidation, his retreat | 
would have been necessary, his conduct 
crowned with applause, and his purposes 
effected; but, disappointed in this view, 
the retreat has been imputed to himeelf, as 
he could not alledge the want of spirit in 


his troops for the justification of his con- 
duct. 


To be continued. 
—D+ on 


For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER X. 

O! Strange reverse of fortune. 
Arms on armour clashing, bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 
Yes, there may be redundancy of bliss, 
And now I feel it. 

In the vorning, nothing of the Spaniard 
was to be seen, and Florival, giving himself 
up for lost, was resolved to beur his fute 
with that fortitude which had hitherto 
marked his character. He now began to 
trace in his mind the scenes he shouid have 
to pass through and the misfortunes he 
should be forced to undergo. He saw him- 
seif sold to the merciless Mahometans; lie 
saw them chaining him and lashing bim 
With stripes, which Mercy with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast; 
he beheld the cruel keeper urging him to 
greater labour than he was able to support, | 
und enforcing his commands with threaten- 
ings and blows. But Amelia was free, in 
rescuing her, he had become a slave and he 
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thought he gained by the exchange. In fact’ 
there was nothing he would not have under- | 
gone to have procured her liberty; it was! 
for her he had felt afflicted, and now he was 
convinced she would pot have to suffer 
from the inhuman Turks, and most probably 
be forced into the seraglic of some unfeel- 
ing Moor, he felt his heart at ease, and 
was prepared to encounter the greatest diffi- 
culties. He was shown into a room in the 
cabin which was to be his until their arri- 
val in Africa, and being evércome by 








exertion and fatigue, threw himself up- 














on his mattrass to take a little repose. As 






he laid down a scroll fell from a folding in 
his robe which he discovered to be the 
parchment. that his Amelia had found 
and secured in the dungeon. This gave his 
thoughts a new turn, and the story of Minda 
immediately recurred to his memory. 

“ Not her son?” said the amiable youth, 
“and brought to her in so mysterious a 
manner? Tis very strange! Perhaps I am 
the hated and dispised offspring of illicit 
love! ha! it must be so. A noble villain was 
my father, and to conceal the shame, I was 
to have been murdered, but that the mercy 
of a cut throat spared me and placed me 
under the protection of the best of women. 
Well, Lam guiltless, and while I carry here 
an uncorrupted heart, mothers may forsake 
and cruel fathers attempt to murder, but 
there is a Parent in the skies who never 
abandons his creatures and who wards the 
poniard from the innocent bosom.” 

Though this idea had taken transient 
possession of his mind, it did not long re- 
main there, for he deemed ‘it improbable, 
that were he the son of infamy, so much 
mystery with regard to the iiguiry concern- 
ing his birth, which Minda had promised 
not to make, would not have been observed. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “ and there is surely 
an unknown power that actuates my heart, 
perhaps this scroll may tend to elucidate 
the mystery; perhaps here 1] may discover 
some faint traces of my birth. Lie there,” 
continued he, putting the parchment into 
his bosom, “and at a convenient season I 
will peruse thee.” 

He then laid down again and soon fell 
into a refreshing slumber. 

Let us now for a short time return to the 
frigate and the fugitives which she -had 
received on board, from the piratical Turk. 
Nothing could equal the grief of Amelia 
on discovering that the brave and gallant 
Florival was no where to-be seen. In vain 
did Algoronza endeavour to dispel her grief, 
she called on the name of the youth, and, 
had she not been prevented, would have 
precipitated herself into the sea. 

“ He is gone,” she cried, “ and after hav- 
ing for my sake suffered so much, he is at 
last murdered by the fury of an enraged 
robber!” 

“ We may at least hope he lives,” said 
Algoranza, “though “tis probable he is a 
prisoner, At the head of several more he 
chased the Moors on board their galley, 
which soon after parted from the ship and 
bore them from us. But moderate your 
grief, madam, torit wealth can ransom him, 
the brave youth shall not wani a friend that 
can bestow it, while Alouvronza is alive. 
Then suffer me to chase awav these surrows 
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and anticipate happiness hereafter. Remem- 
ber that you are returning to cheer the bosom 
of an affectionate father, who bitterly mourns 
your absence, and who will, deubuess, be 
rejoiced at your return.” 

« Ah!” replied Amelia, “ many a pang 
have the afflictions whieh I know he has 
experienced given me. He was the best 
of fathers. But bad Florival returned his jov 
would have been greater and my happiness 
have been insured for ever.” 

Aleoronza now informed Amelia that as 
the ambassador of Don Gomez, king of 
Castile, -he had ordered the frigate to con- 
vey them into Holland, from whence they 
‘could be conveyed immediately to Alten- 
heim. Amelia could not but enjoy great 
satisfaction in the prospect of her return to 
the embraces of Ferdinand, to relieve the 
anxieties which she knew the fond father 
must have experienced on her account. 
But what would be his astonishment and 
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rage, upon discovering to whom he owed | 
his dauchter’s absence and his own afflic-: 
tions. Amelia shuddered while she revoly- 
ed in her mind the consequences of this | 
discovery. She knew her father’s fiery dis- 
position and dreaded that he would either 
take immediate vengeance upon Pandolfo, 
or lay the circumstance before the empe- 
rer and demand satisfaction by a single en- 
counter with the traitorous prince; for these 
were the days of chivalry. These she equal- 
ly dreaded, as in either case the life of her 
father was endangered. 

Full of these reflections, which, with her 
afflictions for the fate of her beloved, regret- 
éd, Florival, who was torn from her at the 
moment when fortune seemed most inclined 
to smile upon their affections, constantly 
occupied her mind, the days rolled away 
uncounted, and she was surprized when, 
one evening. Algoronza came into the cabin 
and informed her that her perils were nearly 
passed, for the misty lands of Holland 
began to rise upon their view. The day after 
this, they made the port in safety, and Algo- 
ronza, having returned their sincere and 
grateful thanks to Don Manuel, the com- 
mander of the frigate, landed with his fair 
charge and immediately began to prepare 
for their departure for the castle of count 
Ferdinand. As the train of Algoronza was 
likewise rescued by the frigate, a carriage 
was prepared and they sat out well guarded, 
and attended bya guide, who promised to 
conduct them by the nearest rout and to 
reach Altenheim in four or five days. The 
_ travelling was very unpleasant, but from 


- the different feelings that agitated her bosom, | 


Amelia liad little time to consider the mode 
of travelling. Ajgoronza perceived the emo- 
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tions of hope, joy, anxiety and expectation 
that were depicted in her countenance, and 
forbore to interrupt her. Nothing could 
have been more tender or noble, than the 
attention which the count paid to Amelia. 
Whenever night obliged them to alight, 
two or three of his vassals guarded her 
slumbers and prevented her safety from be- 
ine endangered. 

It was on the evening of the fifth day of 
their journey, that Amelia perceived the 
dear place of her nativity break upon her 


view, an’ the sight so overcame her with | 


joy that she was near fainting until a flood 
of tears relieved her. 

“ Dear, delightful spot,” exclaimed she, 
“ how my bosom glows at my return. Wel- 


me | 
come, dear place of my nativity, the rude | 


forests that have often filled my breast with 
terror seem to smile, and your huge rocks 
unbend their iowering brows at my ap- 
proach. Welcome, home, to which the fair- 
est paradise of earth is but a cheerless 
desert.” 

A smile glistened through a tear that 
trembled in her eyes, as she thus expressed 
her feelings; but when she drew near the 
cottare of Minda, her transports were un- 
bounded. She could net contain them. She 
commanded the coachman to stop opposite 
the door, ind in a moment the latchet of 
Minda’s cottage was in her hand. Algoronza 
followed her. She entered, was clasped to 
the bosom of the good old woman and no- 
thing could be heard for some time but the 
sobs of Minda and the exclamation of Ame- 
lia of, “ My dear Minda,: my dear Minda!” 

Algoronza could not behold this sight 
unmoved, and he dashed a tear from his 
cheek, as Amelia turned and introduced 
him as the count of Algoronza. The sur- 
vrize of Minda, as it might be supposed, was 
great, but how was it increased when he in- 
formed her that his visit was principally to 
her. She, however, forbore any inquiry on 
the subject for that time, so anxious was 
she to hear the relation of Amelia. 

« But where is my Florival?” demand- 
ed she, “ for we have heard you were 
together.” 

She then informed Amelia of the arrival 
of Bertha at the castle and the information 
she gave concerning them, together with 
the effect it had had upon the count. 

“TI am so impatient to embrace my fa- 
ther, my dear Minda,” said Amelia, “that I 
have not time now to relate the afflicting 
and wonderful tale. But this much know, 
that Florival is guiltless, and that he, as 
well as myself, owés his misfortunes and 
absence to the scheming villainy of Mon- 
taldo.” 


Minda’ madé no repiy, but raised’ ohete 
hands iu silent devotion, and returned thanks 
to Heaven, that her dear Florival was alivey* 
and guiltless of the foul actions laid to his 
charge. a3 





Amelia now requested her to accompany 
them to Altenheim, which she readily 
agreed to, and seating themselves in the 
carriage they were soon in sight of the tur. 
rets of the castle. Amelia’s heart beat’ high 
as the carriage entered the court and she 
saw the servants hastening to learn who it 
was. Algoronza alighted and requested to! 
be announced, which was no sooner doney 
then he was ushered into the presence of 
the mourning Ferdinand. He little dreamt 
that happiness was so near, but scarcely had 
the count begun to develope the truthy 
when the shouts of the vassals: announced 
it and in the next moment he enfolded his 
long lost daughter, in rapture, to his heart. 

(To be continued). 




















































For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXI. 


«es Beware 
Of whom you talk, to whom, of what, and where.” 


When I had made up my mind todevote @ 
| this paper to a series of observations on the | 

| value of silence, I could not help, indulging 
| some concern lest my good natured readers 
| should retort the charge of unseasonabie jo- 
quacity upon myself, who ata continually dis- 
seminating my own sentiments and caring 
very little for those of other people. 1 was 
afraid lest it should put it into the head of 
some witty fellow to say, that if Peter Peace 
able would read more and write less it might 
turn out more to his own account, and per- 
haps be quite as agreeable to his readers, 
On further consideration, however, I came > 
to the resolution, if any thing of the sort™ 
should be mentioned, to act like other au- 
thors, and not be offended, but. continue to 
talk on asif nothing had happened. 

I was sitting the other evening in a select 
company of men whose genius and learning 
render their conversation the entertainment 
and instruction of every sound mind. For my 
own part, as my custom is, however impro- 
bable it may seem to the reader, I said little; 
an engaging subject occupied the attention 
of my friends, and I was contented to hear 
how they would manage it. From this | Was 
led to reflect on the blessing of speech, Al- 
though a thousand pleasures may be drawn 
from the resources of a man’s owa mind, yet 
when a number of intelligences are concene 
trated as it were, mutually communicating 
their several powers of enjoyment in the ree 
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accumulation of delight is the result! The 
_ mind is never wearied, the continual recur- 


! rence of new and splendid ideas preserves it 
from fatigue and excites all its dormant facul- 


' ties to action. It is like travelling among the 
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enchanting scenes of a country variegated 
into extensive prospects of woods of refresh- 
ing verdure; mountains whose sublime 


j 
it heights awaken the most awful emotions; 
} 


cataracts dashing with ungovernable fury 
from rocky precipices, and gradually subsi- 
ding into a calm and peaceful lake whose pe- 
lucid surface reflects the tremendous scene- 
ty elevated around it, and imparts life and 
fertility to the green meadows and cultured 
fields which extend before the eye, and suc- 
cour in their turn, the snowy flocks that graze 
upon their bosom. 
Speech may be considered as the vie vite 
. without which existence would be feeble and 
hardly able to support itself; but there are 


| advantages which result trom a reasonable 


restraint of it which it is the business of this 
essay to exhibit. 

From the moment when the infant is ush- 
ered into the world his mind begins to im- 
prove. Busily employed in beholding new 
images, and familiarizing himself to his sit- 
tiation, no sound is heard but that which in- 
dicates to the watchful parent his pains and 
limited desires. The Author of his being has 
_ condemned his tongue to silence until he has 

acquired a sufficient acquaintance with things 


- to make the mother’s answer to his numer- 
/~- ous questions of some importance to his mind. 


_ ‘The oil of instruction gradually expands the 
torch of reason in his breast, till he is at 
length enabled to maintain an equal rank 


ae among his fellow men. But the human soul 
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knows no point of perfection, i it is ever in a 
_ttate of progressive improvement, and con- 
| sequently fresh instruction is always wanted 
in every new path it attempts. The same si- 
Jence and attention are then necessary which 
first taught it to use the organ of speech to 


1 } the purposes for which it was designed. 


Some people jmagine that if a man be si- 
Tent he acknowledges ignorance. If this re- 
_ aly be the case, is he not wise to listen to those 
who can instruct him? 

To indulge an unmeammng silence which 

-hasnothing for its object but the gratifica- 


©, tion of an indolent propensity, 1s insolent and 


improper. A man’s conversation is the pro- 
_ perty of the company he is in, and they have 
i aright to hear his sentiments of every pro- 
per topic of discourse: but when I hear a 
conceited fellow launch out into the depths 
- of a subject with which he is not at all ac- 
quainted, I look upon him as no better than 
& parrot or magpye that chatters only because 
aature has given it a tongue to do so. 
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There is acertain teacher of youth in our 
city who has long been in the daily habit of 
compelling his pupils to preserve a perfect 
silence for ten minutes at least. These pupils 
may at some future period have reason to 
thank their preceptor for the institution of 
an exercise which taught them duly to appre- 
ciate the value of the most important bles- 
sing which heaven has conferred on man. 

Those children of nature, the Indians, are 
remarkable for their taciturnity, always chu- 
sing to reflect for a time upon every thing 
they say. The consequence is, that though 
an Indian may do a foolish act, by reason of 
his narrow conceptions of propriety, yet it is 
very seldom that an Indian says a silly 
thing. 

It is not a very wonderful fact that an 
excessive talker always makes a great ma- 
ny ridiculous speeches, which, had he been 
more select in the choice of his observa- 
tions, would never have escaped him. The 
practice of monopolising discourse, is ve- 
ry disgusting in conversation; every one of 
the company have a right to be heard, and 
every one wil] detest or pity the man, who 
by his impertinent loquacity will not per- 
mit him to be heard. “ Silence, when it ap- 
pears free from affectation, sulleness, and ig- 
norance, is a sort of ornament to speech 
and like authority procures respect.” 

Would my inclination and paper per- 
mit, 1 might here enumerate hundreds of 
proverbs and wise sayings, from the wri- 
tings of king Solomon to these of the pre- 
sent time, to prove and illustrate the val- 
ue of silence; but I shall content myself 
with proposing the following: 

Let any one chuse some proper occa- 
sions for practising the art of being silent, 
and persevere for a reasonable length of 
time; if a degree of benefit be not found to 
arise from it, the gentleman or lady so 
disappointed, shall have my free permission 
to chatter away his or her life if they please 
afterwards. PETER PEACEABLE, 





For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

The advantages which result from discus- 
sing moral subjects are very numerous. 
It fits us for entering more fully upon the 
examination of other branches, and prepares 
us for understanding the principles of socie- 
ty. In the age we live, this is a necessary 
point for all to know, for as the arts and 
sciences. progress, so do the minds of the 
people become more refined and improved. 
Though many have enlarged upon these 
subjects very often, yet still do they pre- 





sent more room for investigation. Under 
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this consideration I shall spend a few min- 
utes upon the subject of friendship. 

Nature has not implanted in our breasts 
a sentiment which ought to be more culti- 
vated than this. It inspires us with the love 
of society, it creates in usa desire for im- 
proving the taste and manners of the age, 
and unites man to man by the most obliga- 
tory ties. All the principal qualities of the 
mind are comprehended in it, for it is 
strongly connected with the other virtues. 
In it we see all the features which can 
ornament the soul, and which cherish and 
improve the faculties. 

It was evidently intended by the Author 
of our beings that this distinguishing trait 
should be cultivated and increased. Every 
one possesses it in a greater or less degree. 
In some we see but little of that friendly 
disposition in comparison to what is per- 
ceived in others; this manifestly proceeds 
from a want of its cultivation, for though 
all have some portion of it, yet all do not 
pay as great attention to the improving of 
what they already have, as what others do 
who are gifted with the same share. Why 
this facility is not cherished, is not vo be 
imputed to the proportion or extent of what 
nature gives them, but it is owing to a disin- 
clination to the extending of what is already 
given them. This creates a disquict in their 


minds, for when they perceive that they . 


want those social principles which exist 
between man and man, they cease improv- 
ing the means which are allotted them. 

Friendship has always held a distinguish- 
ing rank among the other virtues, and in- 
deed it justly deserves it, it is undoubtedly 
one of the principal traits in the human 
character, and the improvement of it ren- 
ders a person a fit subject of esteem. Those 
virtues which originate in a well principled 
heart always shine conspicuous in that man 
who makes use of the opportunities offered 
him for extending his friendship. His cha- 
racter receives additional lustre from those 
expressive marks which are observed in 
his conduct. 

Though friendship is an innate principle, 
yetit is greatly indebted for its promotion 
to the state of society. We clearly perceive 
it in every age of the world. When man 
began to be collected and formed into so- 
ciety, the cultivation of {friendship among 
one another was thei: first cbject. As by 
degrees they began to increase, so did the: 
progress of amity and harmony keep pace 
with them. I mean not here the tumults and 
broils that have harrassed the world; for in 
proportion as the world was inhabited, so 
did they also increase, but what Lalluded to 
is that quality which from our births has ta- 
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ken its residence in our hearts. E¥en when 
the world has been in its most convulsed 
state, and when war has spread its desolating 
ravages over the face of nature, this prin- 
ciple has not been disregarded, but has al- 
ways had its followers amongst the general- 
ity of mankind. The reason is obvious, for 
it is that which animates the soul, and in- 
spires it with a love for its fellow creatures. 
It is that which cements and consolidates 
all the different qualities in the human cha- 
racter, and exalts it far beyond the reach of 
malice. 

From our childhood we perceive friend- 
ship growing in our hearts; when young 
we contract a fondness for some, and as we 
advance in years, it is rendered more strong 
and permanent. As our minds become 
more invigorated and improved, we see the 
essential importance of cultivating it to the 
utmost extent. In all classes of people we see 
the influence which it has over their minds. 
In the most uncivilized state of mankind, 
it has never been wanting: for in the sava- 
ges of the present age we behold them 
bound as it were by it, and united into a 
strong band. This clearly evinces that it is 
an inherent quality, and which time and so- 
ciety have improved. 

From this brief view of friendship we 
see what an excellent quality it is, and that 
comparing it with the other cardinal vir- 
tues, it does not suffer by the contrast. 
But conjoined with them it tends to aug- 
ment the benefits which are derived from 
a diligent improvement of them all. Upon 
the whole we see no feature in the hu- 
man character that exalts it more than 
friendship. LUCIUS. 

——_ 
For the Repertory. 
THE MORALIST. No. OL 

Time is rolling on with rapidity and ere 
long it will become the duty of children to 
take the places of their parents. They, who 
are now in the arms of the nurse, must be 
the future protectors of the freedom of 
America and the supporters of her govern- 
ment. The present actors must shortly quit 
the stage of life, and leave room for rising 
merit and for youthful action. It then de- 

Volves upon us as a duty to prepare the minds 
of these « infants, who are to be the future 
men,” of Columbia, for the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of manhood. The only way to effect 
this, is a proper attention to their «education. 

“Tis education, forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
The ideas we receive during the first years 
of our lives, seldom leave us. We May COni- 
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radically changed. How frequently do we ob- 
serve persons, even after they have arrived at 
an advanced period of life, start back on en- 
tering a dark room. What is this, but the 
remains of those ideas, they imbibed while 
listening to the stories of the nurse. At this 
season the habits are unformed, and the mind 
is susceptible of any impression. As he ad- 
vances in years the passions become warm 
and active, the youth is eager after every ob- 
ject which wears the appearance of novelty 
or which promises pleasure. What he now 
dislikes will never please him, what now 
pleases him wil] never become an object of 
aversion and detestation. Curiosity is on the 
wing, and will be satisfied either in a proper 
on an improper manner. The imagination is 
lively, all nature appears decorated with flow- 
ers and not a cloud obscures the sky. The 
imagination wanders through painted vales 
and visits enchanted palaces. It pictures 
nothing but scenes of uninterrupted happi- 
ness and bliss. This is the season, in which 
the vigilance of the parent ought to be exer- 
ted. This is the season, in which the mind 
should receive the seeds of useful knowledge. 
Habits are now formed, which characterizes 
the future man. Let these habits be formed 
in the mould of correctness and let his mind 
be impressed with ideas of rectitude and mo- 
rality. 

What plan of education should be pursu- 
ed we do not intend to point out. Men differ 
as much on this subject, as they do upon re- 
ligion and politics. Each man will follow his 
favourite system. Letit however be observed 
| that every child should be educated in such 
/a manner, as will best prepare him for the 
‘station he is destined to fill. This is too 
much disregarded in the present day, parti- 
cularly in the education of the female sex; but 
more of this hereafter. 

It is presumed that nothing more than 
the elements of knowledge can be acquired 
during the yeafs which are generally devo- 
ted to ascholastic education. These howeve: 
are to be improved by future application and 
by unwearied perseverance. They serve the 
youth as guides to direct his future travels 
through the fields of science and as lights to 
show him the path which leads to the tem- 
pie of honour, or the place of emolument. 


For the Repertory. 
That erudite and venerable professor, Dr. 


Rush, in his introductory lecture onthe 4ti 
inst. while endeavouring to impress upon the 





Pound and ‘abstract them, but they are not i 


minds of the students the necessity of a per- 
| fect knowledge of the Materia Medica, ti - 
i troduced the following anecdote: Two far- 
mers happened to enter a house where sat 











three persons dressed in robes, indicative of 
their offices. 

“ Behold,” said one to the other, “a min- 
ister of the gospel, a lawyer and a soldier.” 

“No,” returned the other, “a bishop, a 
judge and a general.” 

“ Mercy on me!” cried the first, “‘ what is 
my country coming to! a bishop and not a 
minister of the gospel, a judge and nota 
lawyer, and a general and not a soldier!” 

“ And so,” added the professor, “a physi- 
cian and no apothecary!” 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK Iy. 


ARGUMENT. 

The Agony, during which Judas and his band arrive 
at the brook Cedron; They pass it; Iscariot ap. 
proaches the Lord, and after an affectionate ad- 
dress, gives the fatal kiss; Jesus proclaims himself, 
and the soldiers are overcome; Peter smites off the 
ear of Maichus; Jesus heals the wound, and re- 
proves Peter for his intemperate zeal; Apostrophe to 
Maichus; The Jews bind the Saviour, bear him 
away, and the book concludes. 

On Tabor with them, in effulgence bright, 

The Saviour sought the cloud of glorious light; 

The blissful wonders that surround him there,1025 

And heavenly transports, his disciples share; 

But when in deep afflictions he must groan, 

They bear them not, in grief he is alone; 

Without the verge the chosen three remain, 

While he is covered with the cloud of pain. 1030 

There tears of anguish now began to rise, 

And dim the lustre of his sacred eyes; 

His naked head a burning fever bore, 

And agonizing pangs his body tore. 

O! holy Jesus, at that awful hour, 1038 

When stern affliction sway’d her wonton power, 

What fearful anguish rush’d thy bosom o'er? 

Tremendous suff’ring open’d ev’ry pore; 

What sighs oppressive issued from thy breast, 

And all the sorrows of thy soul express’d. 1040 

Their smallest griefs our feeble minds bemoan, 

And the slight suff’ring calls the direful groan; 

But what the grief and what th’ unequall’d pain, 

That urged th’ incarnate Jesus to complain; 

Twas not the wo to one frail mortal given, 1045 

But the world’s anguish and the wrath of Heaven, 

Where was the Comforter thou died’st to send, 

Where thine eternal Father, were thy friend; 

The source of comfort and unfading joy, 

Around whose throne the saints their harps employ, 

When thou alone the mighty conflict stood, 1951 

And from thy visage roll’d cold drops of blood? 

Had not thy God withdrawn awhile his face, 

Grief had nm held thee in her dread embrace; 

To thy complainings he awhile was deaf, 1055 

Nor sent his angels to impart relief; 

That thou might’st pay te ransom of thine own, 

And tread the wine press freely and alone. 

But now the fearful fight is at an end, 

To firm resolve the strongest suff’rings bend: 1060 

The golden portals of ihe azure sky, 

No longer barr’d, now wide assunder fly; 

Now the Eternal sencs his Spir.t down, 


To strengthen and suppo.t lus anguish’d Son; 
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While distant choirs their loudest voices raise, 
And swelling anthems speak Jehovah’s praise. 
Meantime Iscariot, thirsuing for his gore, 
Reach’d, with the Jews, smooth Cedron’s winding 

shore; 
Made on the verge a momentary stand, 
And thus exulting!v addtess’d the band; 
At length, O! Israel, is the moment come, 
That leads this curst deceiver to his doom; 
lam ordain'd to save the sinking state, 
And be the messenger of chanveless fate. 
In glorious vision did our God appear, 
My soul to urge and banish trembling fear; 
Rasten, he eried, in this propitious hour, 
And blast the wretch who dares usurp my power! 
Obedient, here, with firm resolve, I stand, 
Prepare, for the Redeemer is at hand: 1080 
Soon shall your eyes this wond’rous traitor see, 
For «whomsoe’cr I kiss, the same is he. 
He spoke, and step’d into th’ astonish’d brook; 
Where just before his way the Saviour took, 
The stream, which softer, more pellucid ran, 1085 
Conscious who pass’d it was a more than man, 
Now swell’d its trembling waters in affright, 
While all stood wond’ring at the wond’rous sight; 
Round Judas dasti’d its undulated flood, 
Blush’d at his guilt and crimson’d into blood ; 1090 
The traitor trembled, then with rising pride, 
Struck his dark breast and reach’d the fatal side; 
- And as the seraph rose through yielding air, 
Who came to cheer the Saviour from despair; 
With clatt’ring sound, Iscariot and his gang, 1095 
Upon the Lord’s retirement fiercely sprang: 
The wretch, remorseless, led the maden’d crowd, 
And low before the gracious Jesus bow’d. 
Detested wretch! for such a mission fit, 
Who to the villain join’d the hypocrite; 1100 
Whose daring guilt could work theTempter’s will, 
Whose looks smile danger and whose kisses kill. 
With look complacent, Jesus Judas eyed, 
Then in mild accents to the traitor cried; 
Why art thou come, unhappy Judas, why, 
¥s it thy hands in guiltless blood to dye? 
Bethink thee yet, and Jet thy trembling soul, 
Be caught from ruin and from hell’s control; 
Mercy can yet upon thy spirit beem, 
There yet is power to bless thee and redeem; 1110 
Think of the precept which I often gave, 
That there is no repentance in the grave. 
This gracious counsel treach’rous Judas hears, 
And bis soul labours with unusual fears; 
Then, the dark passion rising in his breast, 1115 
Again he bow’d and thus the Lord address’d: 
Behold, thou Sovereign of the earth and skies, 
A tear stands trembling in my sorrowing eyes, 
Because thy words a dreadful pang impart, 
And indicate suspicion at thy heart; 
Yet a bright smile absorbs the briny dew, 
Because I feel thy pond’rings are untrue. 
While round his words an awful silence spread, 
Th’ omniscient Saviour to Iscariot said; 
Thus tears assists the reptile of ihe nile, 1125 
And thus the ruffian while he stabs can smile; 
Think’st to deceive, I know suspicion true, 
But what thou doest, Judas, quickly do. 
Thus the Redeemer; and the traitor then, 
Dessembling, spoke the list’ning God again: 1130 
This heart from thee’ indignity can bear, 
But let my actions what I feel declare; 
Let this embrace, let these surcharging sighs, 
Convince thee, Rabbi, that suspicion lies; 


Show me around thee greater love than this; 1135 
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1105 


1120 








All hail! he cried, and gave the fatal kiss. - 


Jesus then passing to the armed band, 
Who fili’d with terror, near Iscariot stand; 
And whom seek ye? with brow serene, he cried; 
Jesus of Nazareth, the crew replied. 1140 
To them the Saviour, why these staves, this hust, 
To teke one man, the trouble sure is lost? 
Let these, my people, vo, and turn to me; 
Ye seek the world’s Redeemer, I am he. 1144 
They heard, and struck with terror at the sound, 
Speechiess they feli upon the trembling ground. 
So the red ruin of his darting fire, 
Sent from the clouds, the messenger of ire; 
Strikes through its victim to the vital part, 
And breaks the nervous fibres of iis heart! 
Sull on the ground the wretched soldiers lie, 
Until the Saviour lays his Godhead by; 
Meekly submitting to the glorieus plan, 
Which bade him suffer for degenerate man. 
But brave Barjonas, fill’d with holy zeal, 
Drew from its scabbard his avenging steel; 
Closely he marked officious Malchus there, 
With Judas eager all the guilt to share, 


1150 


1155 


. Panting to raise his sacreligious sword, 


And bring destruction to his dying Lord; 

Around his head the glitt’ring weapon flew, 

And burl'd his vengeance ’on th’ audacious Jew. 

That guilty ear which oft attention paid, 

While Judas wrong’d the master he betray’d; 

By the sharp weapon severed from the head, 1165 

A stream of blood adown the rebel shed; 

Prostrate he falls, the agonizing wound 

Tortured his breast, he burst a groan around; 

Up to the Lord he cast his fading eyes, 

While thus Barjonas to his victim cries: 

Detested wretch, now bleeding in the strife, 

Behold the vengeance of the Lord of life! 

His eyes the Lord on zealous Peter glanced, 

And to the wounded Malchus then advanced; 

Behold, O! Peter, the revenge I crave, 1175 

The only purpose of my life to save; 

Had grace not caught thee from the verge of hell, 

Down to perdition had thy spirit fell. 

Think’st not that if I would my foes should fall, 

One look tremendous could consume them all?1180 

Twas mercy saved thee from a fearful doom, 

A fearful fate that slumber’d in the tomb; 

That bounteous mercy which thou dost receive, 

To all the wretched, to the guilty give; 

Assume not the prerogative of Heaven, 

To thee no mandate to revenge is given. 

He spoke, and to the fallen bending low, 

Heal’d the deep anguish of his prostrate foe; 

While the same power that would the wound as- 

suage, 

Preserv’d his servant from the Jews’ dark rage,1190 
Is not thy heart, O! Malchus, now subdued? 

Wilt thou not leave this sanguinary brood? 

Does not thy breast a powerful motive feel, 

To urge thee at the Saviour’s feet to kneel, 

And beg his mercy pardon to bestow, 

To save from ruin and eternal wo? 

Dost thou not see the jaws of hell expand, 

And waiting fiends in exultation stand? 

Dost thou not see that from this tott’ring brink, 

*Tis Christ must snatch thee or thy spirit sink?1200 

Struck with thy guilt, O! wretched man, wilt thou, 

Acknowledge him thy God, thy Saviour now? 

Or wilt thou, further mischief to devise, 

Laugh at his goodness and his grace despise? 

And does his kindness no sweet power impart,1205 

To melt the flinty hardness of thy heart? 
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Sr 


Unthank@fl Malchus! will not this subdue 
Thy haughty spirit, unrelenting Jew? — 

O! wond’rous guilt, that thus can grow more brave, 
As Heaven born mercy seems inclined to save!1219 
Untouch’d his heart, he turns unto the band, 
And to sécure the Saviour gives command. 
Around bis arms a cruel cord they tied, 
And closely pinioned one on either side; 
Then, as tuacy would a culprit, rudely led 
Che sufi’ring Lamb, while his disciples fled. 


1215 


For the Repertory. 
, THE COMET, 

Addressed to all who disbelieve this planet to be 
ominous; from the classical pen of Daniel Ding. 
dong. 

Then is dooms day near! Shakepeare. 

Ye light and. thoughtless of the world give ear, 

Hear what I write, “ and reverence what ye hear.” 

From the best source my knowledge I write down, 

From the old maids and matrons of our town; 

Who when at school, so much was force their friend, 

The Holy Bible read from end to end. 

Again I say, ye thoughtless souls give ear, 

The comet’s near us, ‘‘ then is doomsday near!” 

What though that God who bade the waves subside, 

And the vast waters of the sea divide, 

Who his omnific words through chaos hurl’d, 

And called from thence this indigested world; 

Drew with th’ eternai compasses its bound, 

And bade the ocean circle it around; 

What though that God who bade the ambient main, 

Rise o’er the world and swallow it again, 

After the awful judgment once was o’er, 

Declared by water, earth should fall no more; 

Think ye our matrons lack so much of sense, 

As not to know far more than Providence? 

Think ye, that he who made it years ago, 

Should more about the world than we do, know? 

Fallacious thought! why Dolly Dumpling swears, 

That great disorder there will be up stairs, 

Meaning the skies; for shortly it will rain, 

For forty days and forty nights again! 

That then the world will be in piteous plight, 

Shut in the chambers of surrounding night, 

For the vast torrents that successive run 

From the huge comet, shall put out the sun; 

And on each star that shines be thrown a pail 

Of thirty buts of water, from his tail! 

There’s my aunt Grizzle, makes a dreadful rout, 

Concerning a strange tale that flies about; 

The other night she came, look’d wond’rous wise, 

From out her spectacles for want of eyes; 

Pray Daniel, have you heard the wond’rous news 

No! what? why God has call’d in all the Jews! 

The prophecies are all fulfill’d, my friend, 

And soon the world will meet a dreadful end! 

I heard our parson Magpie loud declare, 

He'd geen a strange appearance in the air! 

And sure tis dreadful when a parson sees 

Such terrible and awful sights as these! 

Besides, if I am not mistaken, soon 

There'll be a conflagration of the moon; 

I have observed, mark, Daniel, what I say, 

And find that both do go the selfsame way; 

And goon the comet must o’ertake the moon, 

Because it flies as fast as a balloun; 

And when o’ertaken, hear it and admire! 

That beauteous orb shall instantly take fire. 

Then shall we see men who inhabited there, 

Wringing their hands in terrible despair! 
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nen shall we find-our engines useless are, 
a pipes can’t play,'the hose can’t reach so far! 
Then will you see the moon men run about, 

nd cali for buckets for to put it out. 

Bit Daniel, be not troubled with appal, 

hey say that if the comet were to 

would not do much damage here below, 
would only give one end of us a blow; 

But mark me gentle Daniel, mark, alas! 

€ what I say don’t quickly come to pass! 

My gentle aunt, these wonders being sung, 

Oo! greater wonder! deigned to hold her tongue, 
AWhile I unfolded how unwise it was, 

To trace such dire effects from such a cause! 
proof { deduced; but it was all in vain, 

The earth shall surely be destroy’d by rain! 
And well my aunt has ascertain’d that soon 

The saucy comet shall burn up the moon! 

If this be true, it plainly doth appear, 

To sense and sight, that doomsday must be near. 


— 








For the Repertory. 


Adieu to the nine, to their soul thrilling glow, 
The streamlet of Helicon lovely and clear; 
Oh! may it forever transparently flow, 
And the heart of some worthier votary cheer. 


No more shall I roam by the side of a stream, 
And inspired respond a wild note to the gale; 
No longer indulge in the magical dream 
Of the poet, nor rest in the myrtle deck’d vale. 


But remembrance that loves dear pursuits to retrace 
When I list to the lay of some child of the nine, 

And pore o’er the verse to discover each grace, 
Will hang on the pleasures that often were mine. 


And perhaps some fond youth who has heard the 
rude swell, ’ 
Of my harp e’er in silence it hung on the tree, 
Will recall the wild notes and with friendliness tell 
That its strains though uncouth, from unchaste. 
ness were free. 


Like the day when I follow’d the Schuylkill afar, 
Have the moments I spent with the harp fled away; 

But they leave not behind them a fa ouring star, 
To shed its pale lustre to brighten the lay. 


Yet sweet is the thought, in the hearts it will live, 
Of the few whom I love who will often endear 

The name of the bard to their minds, and forgive 
The faults of his song and his mem’ry revere. 


Adieu for the nine, may their flowerets e’er bloom, 

‘To entwine the light brow of some fav’rite child; 
May they ever impart to the soul their perfume, 
Nor e’er be of freshness of verdure despoil’d. 
MONTALDO. 


em 
- For the Repertory, 
EVENING. 
The shades of evening stretching o’er the sky, 
Dep paint the landscape with a dusky brown, 
Soft through the trees the gentle breezes sigh, 
And cast theu coviing influence all around. 
The hills were tinged with yellow hue, 
As sunk the orb of tight from view, 
And all around the lofty trees, 
Thai spread thei ib 


unches to the breeze, 
beneath the setting ray 
The latesi bean. of parting day 


That hover’d round the sky: 


Shone bright 
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But soon each hill and rocky way, 
Involved beneath the misty grey, 
Was hidden from the eye. 

Now all was still, each beast was laid 

Beneati; the forest’s cooling shade, 

And ev’ry little bird to rest 

Had flitted to its downy nest, 

The meadows that were clothed in green, 

No more in that bright garb are seen, 
«And all the beauteous scenes around, 

Were hid in sable gloom profound, 

Till Luna, fairest queen of night, 

Rising in grandeur to the sight 

Danced on the silver stream, 
Again the lofty hills shone bright, 
Beneath the radiance of her light, 
Beneath her brightest beam. 
The moon with splendour sheds her rays abroad, 
Majestic moving o’er the grass clad vale, 
Bright sparkles on the lofty pines that nod 
Their spreading branches to the evening gale. 
SYLVANUS. 
a 

A noted drunkard was once followed by 
a favourite goat to a tavern, into which he 
was invited by his master, and drenched 
with some of his liquor. The poor animal 


intoxicated. The next day he followed him 
to his accustomed tavern, When the goat 
came to the door, he paused; his master 
made signs to him to follow him into the 
house. The goat stood still. An attempt was 
made to thrust him into the tavern. He re- 
sisted, as if struck with the recollection of 
what he suffered from being intoxicated the 
night before. His master was so much af- 
fected by a sense of shame in observing the 


rational than his own, that he ceased from 
that time to drink spiritous liquors. 
—_ 
Never attempt to execute orv thing in pub- 
lic, unless you can perform it weil in private. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1811. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our friend Fdmund appears to possess no despi- 
cable talent for poetry, but his last communications 


enough to let us know how to direct, we shall ke 
great pleasure in delivering our remarks at large in 
a letter. 

The subject of the essay of Felix has been touch- 
ed by so much more masterly a hand, that we are 
under the necessity of excluding his from our co- 
jumns. 


Junius. 


The Epigrams of L. do pot possess sufficient point. 
Romeo's request shall be attended to. 





We should be much gratified, if our friend Lo- 


staggered home with his master, a good deal | 


conduct of his. goat to be so much more | 


are too incorrect for publication. If he will be good }; 


We shall willingly comply with the request of 


pay my 





thario would call on us, at No 64 Lombard Stree’, 
at any time his leisure would permit. 
The lines found in the cabinet of a friend, presen- 
ted by Mercutis, are not of sufficient accuracy or 
interest to render their publication advisable. 
To 8. W. for his pleasing communication from 
Bordentown, we return our thanks, and invite his 
correspondence upon medical or any other scien- 
tific pursuits. 
—__—— 

MARRIED, 
By the Rev. Dr. Green, on Tuesday evening, Ah. 
Mordecai Y. Bryant, Druggist, to Mise Ann L. Dea- 
con, of Tuckerton, New Jersey. 
At Canton, (China) in May last, Mr. James M1” 
Comb, of the ship Triton of New York, to the beau- 
tiful Miss Chi Altangi Hoam, youngest daughter of 
Altangi Hoam, a Mandarin of immense wealth, re- 
siding near the English factory. 

ee 
Bordentown, Noy. Ist, 1811. 
Mr. Editor, 

As your interesting paper seems particularly cal- 
culated for communications of a chemical or scien- 
tific nature, I take the liberty of sending you the 
following. It was written last August but not having 
an opportunity of sending it at the time, it was mis- 
laid. You will confer a favour by publishing it. 








For the Repertory. 

Nature, continually forming springs of mineral 
qualities, appears to have a watchful eye to the 
health of Philadelphia and her neighbouring towns. 
The situations in which she places them in general 
| far outvies those which are the productions of art. 
The Yellow Springs, and Bristol Springs, are both 
in beautiful situations, but are so frequently over. 
run with company, as not only to be disagrees- 
ble, but really dangerous to invalids. The spring at 
Colestown in this state, (which was lately analysed 
by Mr. James Cutbush of Philadelphia, ) cannot be 
objected to on this point, but the situation of it, 
I think, is far from agreeable; which in my opinion 
is the principal agent inall cures said to be perfor- 
med by mineral waters. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in his remarks on diseases of 
the lungs, says, there are three obstacles to be 
| overcome in their cure; first, I think he says, we 
must cure the disease, second the symptoms, and 
third the predisposition. The first and second do 
not come under my province to mention; but the 
third, which of all, he says, is the most difficult to 
cure, must be overcome by exercise of some kind, 




















and removal to a romantic situation, where the pa- 
| tient may Lave friends about him of the most lively, 
and entertaining sort, and where he may be sur- 
rounded by all the beauteous scenes of variegated 
nature. 

The situation of the spring (which was lately 
discovered at this place) comprehends these reme- 
dies. The water was analysed by the Columbian 
Chemical Society of your city; owing to the distance 
and the manner in which the water Somitent te 
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contained a quantity of iron held in solution by 
carbonic acid. This carbonic acid is the base of the 
artificial seltzer water, used in. such considerable 


quantities in Philadelphia. It appears to me to have 


all the properties of a strong chalybeate, as well as 
the stinnulating effect of a large quantity of Carbo- 
nic acid. 

The spring is not only a short, but pleasant walk 
from Bordentown, a description of it and its vicini- 
ty may be seen in the Aurora of 24th July, signed 
Saunders. 

lonly hope that what I have said may be some 
inducement, for those persons labouring under a 
“ predisposition to consumption,” to seek relief in 
the manner I have mentioned. 

Come to these groves, and these life breathing 
glades, 

Ye friendless orphans, and ye dowerless maids! 
With eager haste, your mournful mansions leave, 
Ye weak that tremble, and ye sick that grieve; 
Here rosy health the sweets of life will shower, 
And new delights beguile each varied hour. 

Sir W. Jones. 

S. W. 


a 
‘DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK. 
Ry several vessels which arrived yesterday from 
North Carolina, we have received the distressing 
news of the wreck of the schooner Hiram of Provi- 


- dence, on Ocrococke Bar. 


The following information relative to the above 
mentioned vessel and the unfortunate passengers, 


‘we have collected from people in this city. The 


schooner was chartered by a Mr. Perrin, of New- 
Haven, to carry himself and family to Wilmington, 
(N.C.) There were on board more than twenty 
persons, among whom were Mr. Perrin and family, 
Mr Fraser, of Woodbury, (Conn.) and several oth- 
ers, names not known; all of whom were supposed 
to have perished. It is said several dead bodies 
were driven on shore, ameng them were two wo- 
men and a child. [.New York Com. Ad} 
— 

THE INCREASE OF SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The landed interest of the U. States owe to them- 
selves much greater attention to the breeding of 
sheep and the care of the fleeces than they have 
hitherto paid. It cannot be, that Great Britain can 
have had an interest in forbidding, during five or six 
centuries, the exportation of sheep, and that we can 
have no interest in raising or multiplying them, 
Some power in Europe constantly captures such 
parts of our crops as we cannot consume, and which 
we therefore export. Let us then raise crops and com- 
modities we can consume and use. Wool is a sure 
raised in much greater 
.bundance. Let our farmers carefully consider the 


aid a good article, to be 


udyantage of breeding, in the last year or two, from 
he fine woolled sheep, the excellent Spanish Men- 
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eeding from the heavy fleeced sheep; 
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Philadelphia, they could not give the analysis cor- 
rect enough for publication; they however found, it. 





and other heavy fleeced sheep. Every farmer should 
make, with every ewe, a careful experiment of get- 
ting her to the finest woolled breeder orto the hea- 
viest fleeced breeder. If none are in his flock or 
neighbourhood, he should take care to prefer rams 
of the finest or the heaviest fleeces he can obtain. 
This will produce a steady and rapid improvement 
in the quality or increase of the quantity of wool. 
No time in this country was ever so profitable 
for breeding sheep as the present; as mills, which 
turn as many as sixteeen thousand spindles for wool 
are known to exist in Europe, and as we have the 
mechanism here, our market for wool of every de- 
scription must continue excellent. We could manu- 
facture, with ease, dress and colour five times the 
number of sheep skins we can procure. Our physi- 
cians agree, that mutton is one of the wholesomest 
meats, for the well, for the sick, for the invalid and 
for the convalescent. The service of our country, 
the care of the poor and industrious, and the best 
interests of the United States require us to multiply 
our sheep, to increase the weight of the fleeces and 
flesh, and to improve the quality of our wool by the 
earliest and steadiest attention and exertions. Let 
us also avoid the unnecessary slaughter of these 
useful animals (even the wethers) for one or two 
years, considering all as breeders or wool bearers. 
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Medel of a new Printing Press.—A London pa- 


per says, “ A model fora printing press has been 


prepared forthe inspection of the society of arts, 
which appears calculated to add much to expedition 
in the impression, and greatly to diminish the manu- 
al labour connected with that operation. The frame 
is an oblong square, somewhat similar to those in 
common use; the carriage stands in a line with the 
cheeks, one of which passes through its centre, and 
the ribs are segments of circles; the coffin is placed 
above and close to the carriage, and is nearly of the 
same length, the same cheek goes likewise through 
its centre. This coffin is made to admit two forms at 
a time, and to move horizontally about the cheek 
already mentioned, presenting at the same instant 
a form to receive the impression, and another for 
the application of the ink, and the taking off and 
laying on the sheet. The rolling in and out of the 
forms, which are invariably to the same point, and 
the pullings are performed by circular motion, and 
may be done by any person, even by a blind man; 
indeed it seems possible for a weight to accomplish 
the purpose. One revolution of the wheel rolls out 
one form, rolls in another, and pulls it with an un- 
changeable accuracy; for the degree of pressure 
which the form may require, and which is given to 
the first sheet will extend to every sheet in the 
heap, without the smallest increase or diminution. 
It would appear that nearly the work of two ordi- 
nary presses might be done at the same time atthis 
new invented one This ingenious improvement is 
the more remarkabie, as it is the work of a person 
unconnected with mechanical pursuits.” 


such as the Lincoln, Léthoatae Dishley or Bakewell. a 











' ‘Seedis 9, ‘811, 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philade 
from the 2d October to the 9th November. 


Diseases. ad. ch. 


Diseases. ad. chy 

Abscess O 1 Gangrene 1 9 
Apoplex 1 1 Hives 02 
Childbe 1. 0 Inflam of stomach 1 9 

morbus 0 5 Inflam. of bowels 2 9 
Cholic a 1 0 ee 1 0 
Consump. ungs 8 1 Old age 2 
Convulsions 0 7 Scrofula 0 ; 
Diarrhea 0 1 et aga 0 1 
Dropsy 1 2 Still born 0 

ofthe breast1 U Ulcers 1 : 
Dropsy in the brain0 2 Worms 01 
Dysentery 1 0 Unknown 2 0 
Erysipelas .. 2 -_— 
Fever 1 0 29 30 
Fever, remittent 2 0 inemapetnnee 
Fever, bilious 0 1 Total 59 
Fever, typhus 2 1 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 14 Between 50 and 60 5 
Between 1 and 2 7 60 70 2 
2 5 5 70 80 2 

5 10 2 80 90 1 

10 20 2 90 100 1 

20 Sv 8 100 110 0 

$0 640 7 _ 

40 50 3 Total 59 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’ clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


November 4 46 54 53 
5 46 51 52 
6 56 61 58 
7 52 60 57 
8 53 55 56 
9 61 67 60 
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Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half vearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


ee 
PHILADFLPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 


Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church, 
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